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face, another put a plaster ov scraped pyatees on it, but 
between them ali he soon had stringth to tell his story, 
and he upped and he tould them all that happened, and 
whin they hard it, it's well but they eat the sore face off 
him with kisses ; an* says the bride's father, says he — 

a * Why, thin, it shall be no loss to you, Nick Nowlan, 
to Jose the fair, for well buy your noggins from you, one 
a piece, and there's the price of my noggin,* says he, put- 
tin' a goold guinea into his fist ; for the ould people says 
goold was more plinty when that happened than silver is 
now, rvo compare. 

" But the upshot ov the story is, that he got his guinea 
a- piece for the noggins, and the priest's btessuf into the 
bargain, and it all thruv wid him, for he bought a little 
farm, out an' out, an' in time got very rich and married 
the brides sister, and lived very comfortable, only that 
he'd never trust himself acrass any baste agin, by raison 
of his last ride. But, any how, 'twas with his son I was 
workin*, and he was a grate gintleman, sure enough, but. 
by all accounts, a better horseman nor his father." 

M'C. 




THE NATURALIST'S LIBRARY.* 
We have before us another volume of this very pleasing 
and useful publication. The subject is one which must 
render it entertaining to the general class of readers, as 
treating of the numerous varieties of the Columbidce, 01 
pigeon-tribe. The descriptions are preceded by an inter- 
esting Life of Pliny, the Naturalist, who, we are informed 
in the Introduction, was descended of a noble family, and 
born in the reign of Tiberius, in the 20th, or, according 
to others, the 23d year of the Christian era. The place 
of his nativity has been disputed, three cities in Italy hav- 
ing contended for that honour. At an early age he was 
sent to Rome, where he attended the lectures of Appion ; 
and even then his attention was attracted by the inter- 
esting productions of nature, and particularly by the re- 
markable animals which the emperors exhibited in the 
public spectacles. We learn from himself, that about his 
twenty-second year he resided for a time on the coast of 
Africa. It was at this period that some modern writers have 
alleged, on no very substantial evidence however, that he 
served in the Roman fleet, and visited Britain, Greece, 
and some other eastern countries. But these suppositions 
do not accord with the testimony of his nephew, who 
asserts that, while yet quite young, he was employed in 
the Roman armies in Germany. About the age of thirty 

* The Naturalist's Library, conducted by Sir Wm. Jardine, 

Bart Ornithology — Vol. V. Gallinaceous Birds Part III. 

Figeone— By Prideaux John Selby, Es<{, Edinburgh: Lizars. 



Pliny returned to Rome, where he pleaded several causes 
according to the custom of his countrymen, who were 
fond of allying the profession of arms with the practice 
of the bar. It does not appear that he held any official 
situation, and during the greater part of the reign of Nero, 
he seems to have remained without any employment 
from the state. At Rome, Vespasian, with whom he ha 1 
been on intimate terms during the German wars, gave 
him a very favourable reception, and was in the habit of 
calling him to his apartment every morning before sun- 
rise — a privilege which, according to Suetonius and Xi- 
philinus, was reserved only for his particular friends. . 

" What we know of the private character, the vast 
erudition, and incredible industry of Pliny, is chiefly de- 
rived from his nephew, who, from daily and familiar in- 
tercourse, had the best opportunities of minute ob>erva- 
tion. To the same pen we owe the account of his death, 
the particulars of which are better known than the ct' 
cumstances of his private life. At the time of that me 
iancholy event, Pliny the Naturalist was at Misenum 
near Naples, in command of the Roman fleet, which wai 
appointed to guard all the part of the Mediterranean 
comprehended between Italy, Gaul, Spain, and Africa 
The letter containing these interesting details is addressed 
to the. well known historian Tacitus, who, it appears, had 
expressed to the nephew a wish to be acquainted with 
the particulars of that catastrophe, that he might mentioi; 
them in his writings. The narrative is not only intimately 
connected with the subject of this memoir, but curious 
in itself, as containing the relation, by an eye-witness, of the 
first great eruption o( Mount Vesuvius on record, by which 
the cities of Herculaneum and Pompeii were destroyed. 

FIRST GREAT ERUPTION" OF MOUNT VESUVIUS. 

" Pliny the Elder was at that time with the fleet under 
his command at Misenum. On the 24th of August, about 
one in the afternoon, my mother desired him to observe 
a cloud which appeared of a very unusual size and shape. 
He had just returned from enjoying the benefit of the 
sun ; and after bathing in cold water, and taking a slight 
repast, was retired to his study. He immediately rose 
and went out upon an eminence, from whence he might 
more distinctly view this singular phenomenon. It was 
not, at that distance, discernible from what mountain this 
cloud issued, but it was found afterwards to proceed from 
Mount Vesuvius. I cannot give you a more exact de- 
scription of its figure than by comparing it to that of a 
pine tree, for it shot up a great height in the form of a 
tall trunk, which spread at the top into a sort of branches ; 
the cause of which was, I imagine, either that the force of 
the sudden gust which impelled the cloud upwards had 
decreased in strength as it advanced ; or that the cloud 
being pressed back by its own weight, expanded itself in 
the manner I have mentioned. It appeared sometimes 
bright, and sometimes dark and spotted, just as it was 
more or less impregnated with cinders. This uncommon 
appearance excited my uncle's philosophical curiosity, to 
take a nearer view of it. He accordingly ordered a light 
vessel to be prepared, and offered me the liberty, if I 
thought proper, to accompany him. I rather chose to 
continue the employment in which I was engaged ; for it 
happened that he had given me a certain writing to copy. 
As he was going out of the house, he received a note 
from the commissary of marines at Retina, who were in 
the utmost alarm at the imminent danger which threat- 
ened them, (fcr that villa was in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, and there was no means of escape except by 
sea,) imploring him to Tescue them from their perilous 
situation. He accordingly changed his original intention, 
and instead of gratifying his philosophical spirit, he re- 
signed it to the more magnanimous principle of aiding 
the distressed* With this view he ordered the galleys 
immediately to put to sea, and went himself on board, 
intending to assist not only Retina, but other villas which 
stood extremely thick on that beautiful and salubrious 
coast. Hastening*, therefore, to the place from whence 
others had fled with the utmost terror, he steered his 
course direct to the point in danger; and with so much 
calmness and presence of mind, as to be able to make and 
dictate his observations upon the appearance and progress 
of that dreadful scene. He was now so near the moun. 
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tain, that the cinders grew thicker and hotter as he api 
proached, together with calcined stones like pumice, and 
broken pieces of black burning rock. They were likewise 
in danger not only of being a-ground by the sudden re- 
treat of the sea, but also from tl\e vast fragments which 
rolled down the sides of the mountain, and obstructed all 
the shore. Here he stopped to consider whether he 
should return back, to which the pilot advising hirn, 
'For tune (said he) befriends the brave—steer to Pom- 
ponianus.' That officer was then at Stablae, a place 
separated by a gulf which the sea, after several inconsi- 
derable windings, forms upon that coast, and had already 
&nt his baggage on board ; for though he was not at that 
mm in actual danger, yet being within the view of it, 
and indeed extremely near, he had determined, if it 
should in the least increase* to put to sea as soon as the 
wind should change. It was favourable, however, for 
carrying my uncle to Pomponianus, whom he found in 
the greatest consternation ; and embracing him, with 
tenderness, he encouraged and exhorted him to keep up 
his spirits. The more to dissipate his fears, he ordered 
his servants, with an air | of unconcern, to carry him to 
the baths ; and after having bathed, he sat down to sup- 
per with great, or, at least, (what is equally heroic,) with 
all the appearance of cheerfulness ; whilst in the mean 
time the lire from Vesuvius flamed forth from several 
parts of the mountain with^ great violence, which the 
darkness of the night contributed to render still more 
visible and awful, But my uncle, in order to calm the 
apprehensions of his friend, assured him it was only the 
conflagration of the villages which the countrypeople 
had abandoned. After this he retired to rest, and most 
certain it is he was so little discomposed as to fall into a 
deep sleep; for being corpulent, and breathing hard, the 
attendants in the anti- chamber actually heard him snore. 
The court which led to his apartment being now almost 
filled with stones and ashes, it would have been impossi- 
ble for him, if he had continued there'any longer, to have 
made his way out \ it was thought proper, therefore, to 
awaken him. He got up, and joined Pomponianus and 
the rest of the company, who had not been sufficiently at 
ease to think of going to bed. They consulted together 
whether it would be most prudent to trust to the houses, 
which now shook and rocked from side to side with fre- 
quent and violent concussions, or flee to the open fields, 
where the calcined stones and cinders, though light in- 
deed, yet fell in large showers, and threatened them with 
instant destruction. Jn this uncertainty they resolved 
forthe fields, as the less dangerous situation— a resolution 
which, while the rest of the company were driven in to it 
by their fears, ray uncle embraced upon cool and delibe- 
rate consideration. 

"They all then wentout,having pillows tied on their heads 
with napkins; and this was their sole defence against the 
storm of burning fragments that fell around them. It 
was now day light every where else; but there a deeper 
darkness prevailed than in the blackest night, which, 
however, was in some degree dissipated by torches and 
other lights of various kinds. They thought it expedient 
to go down further upon the shore, in order to observe 
if they might safely put out to sea; but they found the 
waves still running extremely high and boisterous. Then 
my uncle having drank a draught or two of cold water, 
laid himself down upon a sail-cloth which was spread for 
him ; but immediately the flames, preceded by a strong 
smell of sulphur, dispersed the rest of the company, and 
obliged him to rise. Scarcely had he raised himself up, 
with the assistance of two of his servants, when he in- 
stantly fell down dead ; suffocated, as I conjecture, by 
some gross and noxious vapour, having always had weak 
^ngs, and being frequently subject to a difficulty in 
breathing. As soon as it was light again, which was not 
till the third day after this melancholy accident, his body 
was found entire and without any marks of violence, ex- 
actly in the posture that he feli 3 and looking more like a 
man asleep than dead. 

<c 'During all this time,' continues the same writer in 
another epistle, adverting now to his own situation, ' my 
bother and I were at Misenum. We went out into a 
small court belonging to the house, which separated the 
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sea from tjie buildings; As I was at that time but eigh* 
teen years i of age, I know not whether I should call my 
behaviour in this dangerous conjuncture courage or rash- 
ness ,;■: but I took up iiivy and amused myself in turning 
over that author, and even making extracts from him, as 
if all about me had been in full security. While we were 
in this situation, a friend; of my uncle's^ who was just 
come from Spain to pay him a visit, joined us ; and ob- 
serving me sitting by my mother with a book in my hand, 
greatly censured her patience, and at the same time re- 
proved me for my careless security ; nevertheless I still 
went on with my author. Though it was now morning, 
the light was exceedingly faint and languid j the buildings 
all around us tottered; and though we stood upon open 
ground, yet as the place was narrow and confined, there 
was no remaining without great and certain danger ; we 
therefore resolved to .emit the town. The people IbUbwed 
us in the utmost consternation ; and as to a mind dis- 
tracted with terror every suggestion seems more prudent 
than its own, they pressed in vast crowds about us in our 
way out. Being got at a convenient distance from the 
buildings, we stood still in the midst of a most dangerous 
and dreadful scene. The chariots which we had ordered 
to be drawn out were so agitated backwards and forwards, 
though upon the most level ground, that we could not 
keep them steady, even by supporting them with large 
stones. The sea appeared to roll back upon itself and to 
be driven from its banks by the convulsive motion of the 
earth j it is certain, at least, the shore was considerably 
enlarged, and several sea animals were left upon it. On 
the other side, a black and dismal cloud bursting with an 
Igneous serpentine vapour, darted out a long train of fire, 
resembling flashes of lightning, but much larger. Soon 
afterwards. it seemed to descend and cover the whole 
ocean ; as indeed it entirely hid the island of Capra?, and 
the promontory of Misenum* My mother conjured me 
to make my escape at any rate, which, as 1 was young, I 
might easily eifect. As for herself, she said her age ami 
corpulence rendered all attempts of that sort impossible; 
however, she would willingly meet death if she could 
have the satisfaction of seeing that shewas not the occa- 
sion of mine. But I absolutely refused to leave her, and 
taking her by the hand I led her on ; while she complied 
with great reluctance, and not without many reproaches 
to herself for retarding my flight. The ashes now began 
to fall upon us, though in no great quantity, I turned 
my head and observed behind us a thick smoke, which 
came rolling after us like a torrent. 

" ' We had scarcely stepped out of the path when dark- 
ness overspread us, not like that of a cloudy night, or 
when there is no moon, but as of a room when ait the 
lights are extinct. Nothing was then to be heard but the 
shrieks of women, the screams of infants, and the cries 
of men; some calling for their children, others for their 
parents, others for their husbands, and only distinguishing 
each other by their voices ; one lamenting his own fate, 
another that of his family ; some wishing to die from the 
very fear of dying ; some lifting their hands to the gods ; 
but the greater part imagining that the last and eternal 
night was come, which was to destroy both the gods and 
the world together. At length a glimmering light ap- 
peared, which we supposed to be rather the forerunner of 
an approaching burst of flames (which it really was) than 
the return of day ; however, the fire fell at a distance 
from us. Here again we were immersed in thick dark- 
ness, and a heavy shower of ashes rained upon us, which 
we were obliged every now and then to shake off, other- 
wise we should have been crushed and buried in the 
heap. At last this frightful darkness was dissipated by de- 
grees, like a cloud of smoke; the real day returned, and 
even the sun appeared, though very faintly, and as when 
an eclipse is coming on. Every object that presented it- 
self to our eyes (which were extremely weakened) seemed 
changed, being covered over with white ashes, as with a 
deep snow. We returned to Misenum, where we refreshed 
ourselves as well as we could, and passed an anxious 
night betwixt hope and fear, though indeed with a much 
larger share oi the latter, for the earth still continued to 
shake* while several enthusiastic persons ran wildly 
among the people, throwing out temporary predictions, 
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and making a kind of frantic sport of their own and their 
friends' wretched ..situation-.:. But notwithstanding the. 
danger we had passed,; and that which still threatened. .us,; 
we "toad no thoughts of leaving Jdisenum till. we should 
receive some accounts of my uncle.' 

" A ^horttune brought them tidings- of the melancholy 
sveh't, as has been ; already narrated. The nephew inhe- 
rited' the estates and effects of his deceased relative, and 
appearing soon after at the bar of Home,- he distinguished 
hiiiiself so much by his eloquence, that he and his friend 
iaeituswere reckoned the two greatest orators of their age. 
** Th e death of the elder Pliny occurred on the 24th of 
August, in the fifty-sixth year of his age, and seventy- 
nhith oftlve Christian era j and the date is remarkable as 
synehronizi ng the fatal eruption of the same mountain 
which happened during the present year (1834), with 
that which took place nearly eighteen centuries ago. 

" Although that mentioned here is the first great erup- 
tion of Vesuvius on record, there is evidence of others 
having occurred at some more remote period* After this 
the mountain continued to burn for nearly a thousand 
years; the fire then appeared to become extinct; but 
since the beginning of the sixteenth century, there have 
been eruptions at intervals, the most remarkable of which 
happened in 1506 and i I8£, whicli destroyed, many towns 
and about 40,000 people ; and in the month of August of 
the present year, 18J4, on the same day of the month on 
which Pliny perished, which is represented as one of the 
most terrific ever known. The following account of it, 
given in a private letter from Naples, dated August sotji, 
deserves a place as a sequel to the interesting description 
of the younger Pliny. 

u What has been dreaded has at length come, to passin 
the most melancholy manner. For several weeks past the 
wells at Resina Ottajano, and other places at the f opt pf 
Vesuvius, were dry, which is an "', infallible sigh of an ap- 
proaching eruption. On Sunday the 24th, a small opening 
was perceived in the middle of the mountain, out of which 
»■ very insignificant stream of lava flowed, in the direction 
of Bosco Tre Case, but it ran with considerable rapidity. 
At the same time" a considerable noise and rustling were 
heard in the interior of the volcano, and towards the di- 
rection of the hermits two or three other streams of lava 
broke forth, w ithont, however, passing bey and the, waste 
space about the crater, already rendered sterile by so many 
previous streams Of lava. On Monday, the 25th, the erup- 
tion appeared to Jrave abated, but on the folio wing day 
the scene changed in a sudden and terrible manner. Since 
the year 1828, the inner part of the volcano had formed 
a new crater, which had gradually filled the vast chasm 
almost half a league in length, which was the conse- 
quence of the eruption of 1822, and at length rose above 
the old crater to the height of 200 feet, and was very 
perceptible from Naples. The little Vesuvius, as people 
called it, on the morning of the 26th, fell in with a most 
terrific noise, and. in its place a thick black cloud, which, 
threatening danger, mounted aloft higher and higher, 
darkened the sun, and, with a penetrating fine shower of 
ashes, covered not only the immediate neighbourhood of 
the volcano, but even Naples and Pausilippo. The glowing 
lava, too, for which the vessel containing it had now be- 
come too small, sought and found an Opening about the 
middle of the mountain, about three miles from the top. 
With indescribable fury the lava burst out of this new 
outlet^ and in less than three hours had travelled more 
than six miles, and in its career had destroyed gardens, 
forests, and houses. On the 27th this avalanche of fire 
had attained the height of from 15 to 16 feet; its breadth 
was about half a mile. The country-house of Prince 
Ottajana, in which, on the same morning, an English 
lady was drawing, was in the evening a formless ruin. The 
small village of San Giovanni, consisting of about eighty- 
six houses, exists no more. In Capo Secco Torcino, 
about 100 houses were destroyed by the fire. On the 
28th the eruption had assumed" a still more terrific cha- 
racter. The inhabitants of Scafati and Sarno expected 
every moment that the terrible visitant would arrive at 
their gates. Six streams of lava threatened at one time 
Torre dell Annunciato, Bosco Tre Case, and Bosco Reale, 
The terror was general, when, on the 39th, the violence 
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of the eruption abated> and to-day the alarmed inhabi- 
tants of Ottajano and Maurp begin to breathe a little 
freely. The injury done to houses and land, about soo 
moggie, is reckoned at £500,000. It, is impossible to give 
you a complete idea of this sublime and terrific natural 
spectacle. As it was. not attended by any danger to ap- 
proach the lava during the last three evenings, not only 
the number of gentlefolks who went to see the threatened 
villages was great, Including all theft was distinguished of 
natives and foreigners in Staples, Borrento, and Casteh% 
mare, but thousands of the peasants and citizens, with 
their wives and children, from all the neighbourhood, 
came and saw, and wondered at the progress of the de- 
struction* What a contrast between the terror of the 
despairing Inhabitants, w^o in a moment saw their whole 
property— the only hope in future for their at least pain- 
ful life— irrecoverably lost ; and the wild and almost 
mocking, singing, and laughing of the jackass drivers, and 
the rude merriment of some soldiers, who, not contented 
with the injury done by the eruption, proceeded with 
Vandal rage to destroy what Vesuvius. had spared. 

" Sept. 6. — The state of Vesuvius is not yet peaceful 
enough. Every day huge pillars of smoke arise from the 
middle of the crater, which generally disperse in light 
showers of ashes, and often are accompanied by very loud 
reports. Xfe well known cicerone of Vesuvius, Salvatore, 
is of opinion that another eruption may be expected ; and 
persons are afraid that it will take place in the middle of 
the mountain, and direct the lava towards Porticl. The 
lava, the destructive flow of which only stopped on the 
1st, pressed forward to about a. mile from Scafati, a small 
town on the river Sarno, and has almost cut off the com* 
municationbetween Nola and Oastellmare, having stopped 
only a few paces from the high road. Three hundred fa- 
milies have lost their homes and their vineyards, which 
promised them a rich vintage, and all their property. 
Their loss is irreparable.'* 
' " Another account adds;— 'The king and the ministers 
hastened to the seat of the catastrophe, to console the un* 
fortunate victims. The village of /St. Felix, where they 
first took repose, had already been abandoned. The lava 
soon poured down upon this place, and in the course of 
;.an hour houses, churches, and palaces, were all destroyed. 
Four villages, some detached houses, country villas, vines, 
beautiful groves,, and gardens, which a few instants before 
presented a magnificent spectacle, now resembled a sea of 
lire. Fifteen hundred houses, palaces, and other buildings, 
and 2500 acres of cultivated land, have been destroyed 
bythefire, 5 " 

THE NATURAL HISTORY. OF PUNY. 

" Nearly 400 years before Pliny wrote, Aristotle had col 
lected and embodied into a systematic form, whatever in- 
formation in science (for we speak here of that alone) 
the ancient world possessed ; but he did more, he greatly 
extended the boundaries of natural knowledge, by super- 
adding to the. labours of his predecessors, many facts and 
observations of his own, from which he elicited general 
principles that served as the first foundation of that splen- 
did superstructure, which, after a long interval, rose to 
such beauty and symmetry in its several compartments, 
under the hands of Newton and Laplace, Linnaeus and 
Jussieu, Bufibn and Cuvier. The Works of the Greek 
philosopher were early imported into Italy ; but the Ro- 
man government, both under the Republic and the Em- 
perors, was too much occupied in extending and seeming 
its conquests, to patronise or encourage physical studies. 
That the merelove of nature had attracted many to these 
delightful pursuits, in the time that elapsed between Aris- 
totle and Pliny, is well known from the excerpts which 
they furnished to others ; but their works have penshed 
in the wreck of ages ; and the two great pillars of science 
already named, which mark the respective eras of Vespa- 
sian and Alexander the Great, stand forth in the wide 
field of antiquity— like Baalbec and Tadmor in the de- 
sert — in solitary grandeur; but, like these venerable 
ruins, too, dismantled and mutilated of their original 
proportions. 

"The Natural History of Pliny, the last and most im- 
portant of his writings, may justly be said to have intro- 
duced the second distinct epoch of physical knowledge, 
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which remained nearly in the state whereheleftit for about 
1500 years, without patronage or cultivation, until the 
night of barbarism passed away, and the restoration of 
letters awoke the dormant energies of the human intel- 
lect. This great work is the only one of his numerous 
performances that has come down* to us ; the titles given 
to Titus in the dedication, shew that it was concluded in 
the 78ih year of Christianity, thai is, only one year be- 
fore the author's death." 

The memoir contains an analysis of this extraordinary 
production, which from its immense extent, has been well 
denominated the Encyclopedia of the ancients. It is, in- 
deed, a curious compound; even the table of contents as 
here given, is a curiosity. From the " Memoir" we must 
pass on, however, to give a short extract from the body of 
the work, as a specimen of the manner in which Mr. 
Selby,the author, has performed the part assigned to him 
—to trace the natural history of the different varieties 
of Pigeons. 

THE ROCK OH WILD PIGEON. 

" The Pigeons, or family of the Columbidse, which fur- 
nished the materials for the present volume, are now, in 
accordance with their true affinities, admitted into the 
order of the Rasores, or Gallinaceous Birds, of which they 
form one of the five great groups or divisions. 

"The Colunibidce possess a very extensive geographical 
distribution, species being found in every quarter of the' 
world, and in all its climates, except those within the 
frigid zones. It is, however, in the tropical climates of 
southern Asia, and the islands of the great Indian Archi- 
pelago, that the species swarm in the greatest variety and 
abundance; for in these warm and genial climates, a 
never-failing supply of food, adapted to each kind, is al- 
ways to be found. It is here that most of the thick-billed 
pigeons, vying with the parrots in the colour of their 
plumage, and, in some respects, resembling them in their 
manners, luxuriate amidst the thick and umbrageous fo- 
liage of the banyan, and other trees, whose fruit affords 
them a rich and never-failing repast. It is here also that 
the small and beautiful Ptilinopi or turtelines, and the 
larger CarpophagHB, or fruit-eating pigeons, are met with. 
It is in the odoriferous region of the Spice Islands, that 
these curious birds, the great crowned pigeon or gowra, 
and the Nicobar ground pigeon, remarkable for their re* 
spective deviation from the proper Columbine form, find 
a suitable abode ; besides a variety of other species be- 
longing to different groups. Africa also abounds in many 
beautiful species, among which are several of the genus 
Vinagoj and to this continent belongs the Col. caruncu- 
lata, Auct., a bird that makes as near an approach as any 
of the family to the true Rasorial groups. In both re- 
gions of the American Continent, we meet with a great 
variety of species, many of them possessing the typical 
form of the family, as represented by the ring-pigeon or 
the common pigeon; others approaching, both in form 
and habits, in a greater or less degree, to the typical Gal- 
linaceous Birds, and in a mnnner taking the place of, or 
representing certain forms of the Tetraonidae of which 
that continent is destitute. In Europe, the species be- 
come greatly reduced in number, and are confined to its 
warm and temperate districts, as it is only where the ce- 
realia and leguminous plants flourish, and the oak and 
the beech bring their fruit to perfection, that the pigeons 
can find a regular supply of their appropriate food ; and 
even in many of those districts where they abound during 
the summer and early autumnal months, they are obliged 
to migrate to warmer latitudes during the severity of win- 
ter, when the ground becomes congealed by frost, or co- 
vered with snow. 

" In disposition the Columbidse are wild and timorous, 
and with the exception of the common pigeon and ringed 
turtle, the attempts to reclaim or domesticate other spe- 
cies have hitherto failed. In regard to the first mentioned 
kind, it may be observed, that its peculiar habits and eco- 
nomy appear to have been taken advantage of from the 
remotest period, for besides the interesting mention made 
of it in the earlier pages of the sacred volume, when it 
was sent forth as n messenger from the ark, and returned 
tb* harbinger of glad tidings, bearing the dive branch of 
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peace in its mouth, we afterwards lind it and the turtle 
enumerated among the sacrificial offerings and atone- 
ments under the Mosaical dispensation. Among the hea- 
then nations, from the affection exhibited by the sexes to 
each other, it was dedicated to the goddess of love, and 
represented as her constant and appropriate attendant. 
That the common pigeon and domestic turtle of the pre- 
sent day, are the same species which were thus cultivated 
and protected by the ancients, is evidently and satisfac- 
torily proved by the descriptions . of various authors, as 
well as the numerousand faithful representations handed 
down to us by the chisel of their sculptors. 

" The voice or notes of the Columbidee are few 9 in all 
the species much akin to each other, and consist of guttural 
sounds or cooings frequently repeated ; in many they are 
plaintive and tender in tone, in others hoarse and rather 
unpleasant. They are principally used by the male when 
paying court to his mate, and are mostly confined to the 
pairing and breeding season. 

" The general characters of the family may be thus 
stated : bill strait, the tip hard and horny, more or less 
arched and deflected, the base covered with a soft, naked, 
and bulging membrane, which partly covers and protects 
the nostrils. Orbits of the eyes more or less naked. Feet 
with four toes, nearly divided, three anterior and one pos- 
terior, the latter placed on the same base or plane with 
the front toes. 

" The rock or wild pigeon is better known to our rea- 
ders as the inhabitant of the pigeon-house, or, as it is 
frequently called the dove-cot, buildings erected expressly 
for the purpose of containing colonies of these birds. In 
this state, where they enjoy a perfect freedom of action, 
and are nearly dependant upon their own exertions for 
support, they can scarcely be called reclaimed, much less 
domesticated. Man, indeed, has only taken advantage of 
certain habits natural to the species, and by the substitu- 
tion of an artificial for a real cavern, to which the pi- 
geon-house may be compared, has, without violating or 
at least greatly infringing upon its natural condition, 
brought it into a kind of voluntary subjection, and ren- 
dered it subservient to his benefit and use. Vast numbers 
of young pigeons in various parts of the world are by this 
system annually produced and rendered available as a 
wholesome and nutritious food, as well as a source of con- 
siderable profit to the proprietors of these edifices. 

« Various practical treatises upon the management of 
the dove-cot, and other details connected with it, are al- 
ready before the public, and to them we must refer our 
readers for further information, as the limited nature of 
the present work will not admit of such copious extracts 
as would be necessary to embrace all the respective de- 
tails. It may not, however, be out of place to advert to 
a few of the principal objects to be considered, by those 
who contemplate the erection of a pigeon-house ; and 
first, in regard to the form of the building. The most 
approved is that of a circular tower, as it affords advan- 
tages not possessed by the square, giving an easier access 
to the breeding birds to their nests, and a greater facility 
of taking the young, and inspecting and clearing out the 
holes, by means of a ladderturning upon an axis. Around 
the interior of the tower, about three or four feet from 
the bottom, a horizontal ledge of eight or ten inches in 
width ought to project, in order to prevent rats, weasels, 
and other vermin, destructive to the eggs and young, from 
scaling the walls and entering the pigeon-holes, and if 
this ledge be covered on its under surface with tin or 
sheet-iron, it will the more effectually prevent the en- 
trance of such intruders. A second ledge of Jess width, 
and about midway up in a pigeon-house of considerable 
height, may also be of advantage, not only for additional 
security against enemies, but as a resting-place for the 
pigeons when they enter the house. The holes or nests 
are best built in quincunx order, and not directly over one 
another, and they ought to be sufficiently large to allow 
the old birds to move in them with freedom, and to stand 
upright, in which position they always feed their young. 

" Frequent attention to the state of the holes is neces- 
sary, and they ought regularly to be inspected and cleansed 
after each great flight, that is, towards the end of May, 
and 05am before winter* The dung accumulatgd at the 
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bottom of the house should also be removed every three 
or four mouths, as the effluvium which arises from it 
when in a large mass, and in a state of fermentation, is 
injurious to the health of the birds, and also prevents 
them making use of the lower tiers of nest-holes. In 
point of situation, a gentle acclivity, exposed to the south, 
and open to the rays of the sun, in which the pigeon de- 
lights to bask and repose, is the most favourable. It 
ou^ht not to be too far removed from a plentiful supply 
of water, as the pigeon is a great and frequent drinker ; 
neither too closely surrounded by trees, as, when near, 
they interfere with the free egress and ingress of the birds, 
and are supposed to be disagreeable to them, from the 
noise they make in winds and storms. The pigeon being 
a bird of a timid nature, and easily alarmed, the house 
should stand at such a distance from all the other offices, 
as not to be incommoded by any noise or movements 
about them. From a pigeon-house of tolerable dimen- 
sions, a produce of many dozens of young may annually 
be procured, and that for nearly eight months out of the 
twelve, as they are in full breeding from March till the 
end of May, and again from August till the close of No- 
vember ; and all that is required to keep up the breeding 
stock, is to permit a limited portion of the latter hatch- 
ings to escape. 

" Domestic or fancy pigeons are generally kept confined 
in aviaries, or lodged in appropriate buildings attached to 
or near the house of the breeder, in order that they may 
be regularly and easily fed, cleansed, and duly attended 
to in all matters having reference to their condition and 



health ; for their natural instinct and their feeling of li- 
berty have been so nearly effaced, or placed in abeyance 
by the captivity to which they have been subjected for so 
many generations, that they have become nearly depend- 
ent upon man for support, and have lost the power or ca- 
pability, even when allowed to fly at large, of looking for 
and finding their own food, insomuch that, if left to them- 
selves, they would in all likelihood perish from hunger 
and want. In these buildings, it is usual to erect a cer- 
tain number of boxes or divisions against the walls or 
sides, each calculated to accommodate a pair of pigeons, 
with their nest and young. They are best when separated 
and distinct from each other, with a small platform, and 
an entrance just large enough to admit the bird; as, 
when disposed in a continuous row, and open in front, the 
birds are apt to interfere with each other, and, by their 
jealousies and contentions, to prevent the due increase of 
eggs and young. To ensure the purity of any particular 
kind, the young males, as soon as they shew symptoms of 
maturity, which is known by particular gesticulations and 
their cooing-notes, are placed apart in a chamber con- 
structed for the purpose, with a female of the same va- 
riety. Here they remain till a mutual attachment has 
taken place, after which they may be returned to the ge- 
neral aviary or dove-house ; for, when once an alliance 
is effected, it generally continues undissolved and invio- 
late till the death or removal of one of the parties ; on 
which account many different varieties may be kept in the 
same aviary, or associated together in one building, with* 
out much apprehension of having a contaminated breed." 
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